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She Bouquet. 


“J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
broughs nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
* , MonrTaione. 





THE MISERIES OF A GAME PRESERVER. 
— 
* ‘We hope our readers will not suppose that we are 
going. to write a political essay upon the game laws, 
spring-guns, man-traps, and mortal combats between 
poachers and keepers. We have no such intention: 
we stand pledged to abstain from introducing politi- 
eal questions into the Kaleidoscope, and we have uni- 
formly abided by a rule which we voluntarily im- 
posed upon ourselves at the commencement of our 
undertaking. Were we so disposed, we might, how- 
ever, freely discuss the pernicious tendency of our 
game laws in a moral point of view, without fairly 
subjecting’ ourselves to the charge of deviating into 
the forbidden ground of politics, since Lord Warn. 
cliffe, a firm supporter of the ministers, has intro- 
duced a bill into Parliament, the intent of which is 


‘ 4o'amend and alter the present law for the preserva- 
‘tion of game. Our object, however, in touching upon 
‘the subject at all is to introduce to our readers a 

" whimsical and well-written article on the miseries 


and vexations which await the proprietors of pre. 
serves, who, if the picture here drawn be not over- 
charged, certainly do, as Dr. Franklin says, “ pay 
too dearly for their whistle.” 
. —_ 


DIARY OF A SPORTING SQUIRE. 


(From the London Magasine.) 


Sowpar—An excellent practical sermon from Dr. 
Rosygills, on the superlative excellence of charity ; 


. and the utter hopelessness of our obeying its dictates 


in the important concerns of life, unless we also hold 
them sacred in minor affairs—in undergoing petty 
injuries and trials of temper, as well as in the patient 
endurance of more serious aggressions from our fel- 
low-creatures. The examination of our past and 
present feelings towards our neighbours, the natura] 


consequence of such a discourse. Felt a momentary, 


twinge or two, when I thought of Hodge. But what, 
if the fellow had been my tenant for twenty years! 
Did I not freely pardon three different acts of poach- 
ing, before I turned him out of his farm; and what, 
if he set fire to my haystack, and was hanged for the 





arson, and his wife died broken-hearted ; was the 
catastrophe to be referred to my assertion of my just 
rights of property, or to his own base revenge? As 
to his six children, they are secure from want in the 
Workhouse, to the support of which my property 
contributes largely in poor’s rates. To assert the 
sacred rights of property, is an imperative duty which 
every man owes to society. On this ground do I 
strictly resent, and mean to resent, the robbery of my 
game, by peasant or gentleman. Such resentment is 
no breach of charity. Dr. Rosygills was too general ; 
why did he not make such an obvious exception? 
He shan’t have his annual brace to-morrow. As to 
mankind at large, I can survey my feelings towards 
them with the greatest complacency, with the excep- 
tion of my immediate neighbours on my right and 
left, whose estates are too contiguous, and themselves 
too fond of shooting, to allow of our being on the 
best terms—and also with the exception of scme ten 
or a dozen of those gentle felons, half-pey officers, 
naval and military, at the neighbouring watering- 
place. 

Monpay, Serr. 1.—Dreamed I was in the field, 
and came up with a gentleman poacher, who refused 
to show me his certificate, or give his address. Deter- 
mined not to let the blackguard escape; collared 
him, and shook him; he threw his arms round me, 
and a struggle ensued: awakened by the piercing 
cries of my wife, whom, it seems, in the imaginary 
conflict, I had nearly throttled with my left hand, 
while, with my right hand, I most unmercifully 
pummelled her dear dainty little shoulders. The 
room instantly filled with guests and domestics; my 
poor little Sophy, out of her senses with horror and 
amazement at this apparent attempt at murder on 


| the part of one who had always borne the character 


of the most affectionate of husbands, notwithstanding 
all my protestations and contrition, persisted in be- 
seeching me to spare her life, to my unspeakable 
chagrin,.as the bystanders evidently looked on the 
whole as a slight matrimonial fracas—a good deal of 
tittering among the servants—nothing shall be drank 
in the kitchen but small beer for a'month to come. 
Received a gentle curtain lecture on my devotedness 
to field sports, and the vexations to which it subjected 
me. Sallied out with the Mayor and the rest of my 
guests, at four o’clock, on just such a morning as o 
sportsman would have bespoken. Proceeded direct 
to the further extremity of my property, on which I 
had séen several fine coveys as late as yesterday.— 
But after much time spent in careful search, we 
found not a single head of game, but strong symp- 
toms of their having been netted the preceding night 
—my keepers, of course, qll amazement—myself all 


mortification—and my guests, too evidently, all dis- 
appointment at such an unpropitious commencement. 
Returned to breakfast in fuming ill temper—scalded 
my throat, broke cup and saucer, and severely cut my 
trigger finger. Retook the field, and scarcely com- 
menced operations, when a shot, within the limits of 
my estate, drew us off in pursuit to the right, which 


drew us off to the left. This manceuvre being often 
repeated, it was clear that some rogues were acting 
in concert. I lay in ambush, and sent my keeper 
in a contrary direction, Pounced, at length, upon 
three half-pay gentry; a Chaplain in the Navy, a 
Lieutenant in ditto, and an Army Captain. They 
refused to show their sporting credentials, or to 
give their names and address. Waxed ungovernably 
wroth; I shot the only sorry quadruped that all 
three, amongst them, had to boast of. This they 
returned with fearful interest, by slaughtering two 
beautiful setters, and a high-bred pointer. More. 
over, the Captain and Lieutenant saluted me with 


/ alternate salvos of naval and military abuse, while 


the canon of divinity exploded in a formal challenge, 
and talked of a sawpit as the scene of combat. En- 
dured all this in grim silence, while I noted down in 
my memory the faces and persons of the three ma- 
rauders—compelled to return home at an early hour, 
in consequence of the loss of dogs. Concocted a 
furious advertisement for the county paper, offering 
a reward “ to any one who would discover the names 
and addresses of three fellows who had feloniously 
entered my property,” adding a minute deseription 
of the three banditti above mentioned, 
Tvurespay.—Awakened by a loud report near tho 
house, and grected with the pleasing intelligence 
that a spring-gun, which I hadset yesterday, with. 
out giving due notice, had legerated the leg of one 
of my keepers, in such a manner as to render ampu- 
tation necessary. Must, of course, maintain the man 
for the rest of his life!—ten children$ How incon- 
siderate in people, of his station in life, to beget such 
a swarm! Sallied out, after an early bréakfast.— 
Shot at a bird, which fell on my neighbour ‘Fallyho's 
side of the hedge. Went after it—Tallyho' himself 
behind the hedge! Verily believe the fellow was 
lurking inambush. He taxed mo with a wilful tres. 
pass—high words and a regular breeze. Forgot the 
scrub was a magistrate, and swore fiercely. He 
called upon me to pay a fine—lauglied ‘him to scara, 
Detected my tailor carrying a double-barrelled gun 
on his shoulder (what will this world come ta!) peer- 
ing: over the hedge from the high road, into one of 
my turnip fields, the resart of two coveys!—never felt 





in such @ sanguinary moad before, Greatly disap- 








we had scarcely reached, ere a succession of shots — 
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a 
pointed by the rascal’s giving up his meditated inroad, 
in consequence of his perceiving me before I could 
conceal myself. Much chagrined to find, on inquiry, 
that the monster is both qualified and licensed. The 
new dogs which I had purchased yesterday evening, 
without a trial, on a dog-dealer’s word of honour, 
turned out totally worthless, and spoiled my sport so 
effectually as to send me home at an carly hour. On 
arriving at home, found a constable in my house, 
carrying off some of my furniture, under a distress 
warrant from Tallyho, to raise the fine which I had 
refused to pay for swearing. Kicked the caitiff out, 
and swore afresh, to the amount of a sovercign. 
Stmmoned instanter. Obliged to pay the amount of 
penalties; and the constable bound over to prosecute 
for the assault. My guests, vexed and disappointed, 
took their leave this evening, instead of spending, as 
they had intended, the whole week with me. 
Wrpxespay.—Found the words, “ blood-thirsty 
tyrant,” chalked on my walls this morning ; owing, 
no doubt, to my use of spring-guns, and my keeper’s 
accident. Received notice of an action having been 
commenced against me by the three half-pay wor- 
thies, treating my advertisement against thém as li- 
bellons, I saw more than one of the fraternity ho- 
vering about the confines of my estate yesterday.— 
Indeed, in every past season, half-pay officers have 
been my greatest tormenters. How extraordinary and 
lamentable is it that men, the vital principle of 
whose profession is honour, from whom we always 
expect a greater scysitiveness and delicacy of feeling 
in all matters that affect the character of a gentle- 
man, that these should, above any other class of per- 
sons, be notorious for their daring invasions of 
another’s property. As to the hacknied cant respeet- 
ing the animals being “ ferew nature,” and the impos- 
sibility of acquiring a legal property in them, while 
unconfined, I should scarcely expect to hear the base 
dofence resorted to in these enlightened days, even by 
the lowest mechanic. In the eyes of a man of ster- 
ling honour, at least, an indisputable property in 
their game is vested in those who go to the expense 
of a keeper to protect, and, in many cases, even to 
feed these creatures, “ fer nature.” Every single 
head of game that is reared on my estate costs me at 
least half a sovereign. Is he, then, who enters my 
grounds without my permission, and purloins one of 
these creatures, reared and fed at my expense, a more 
respectable character than the petty plunderer of my 
domestic fowls, that don’t cost me half that sum? 
Even in the infancy of society, he who first appro- 
priated any wild animal to his own use, by confine- 
ment, acquired the sole property in it. Now, it is 
impossible for game proprictors to make any other 
or greater appropriation of the game on their estates, 
than they are at present in the habit of doing by 
means of their keepers, without destroying those pe- 
euliarly wild and shy habits in the objects of the 
chase, Which alone renders the pursuit of them in- 
teresting to the sportsman. And leaving honour out 
of the question, look at the justice of the casc—the 
poor industrious peasant, who has to plead in exte- 
nuation the temptation arising from the prospect of 
immediate gain, is declared a felon, and treated as 
such, for doing that by night which the gentleman 


sportsman, as he is misealied, claims to do with | 


impunity by day. ‘Too many of our half-pay officers, 
naval and military, who frequent the neighbourhood 
of most of the retired wetvrine placce and villezes 
throughout the island, too tenacious of the license 





allowed in cruizing and campaigning, have long 
conducted themselves with such ungentlemanly and 
daring disregard of the laws of their country, in the 
pursuit of game, as to become proverbial grievances 
to every game proprietor in those neighbourhoods ; 
and sadly to efface from the minds of their country- 
men the remembrance of their services in the past 
war. Once is apt to forget the brave defender of his 
country, in the ruflianly invader of the rights of pro- 
perty. I would it were in my power to cireulate a 
friendly hint against them ; well assured am I, that 
if certain cases within my own experience were for- 
mally reported to the heads of the army and navy, 
neither he who answers a remonstrance or a notice, 
with scurrility or a challenge, nor his discreeter bro- 
ther in arms, who evades the penalties of violated 
laws, by a precipitate flight, would long be suffered 
to disgrace their illustrious professions. 

Tnvrspay.—Took the coach this morning to A—, 
to consult my attorney as to my liability to an action 
for libel, in consequence of my advertisement. Found 
that my three men were but too correct in their law ; 
and was informed, moreover, by my bookseller, that 
they, or one of them, have ventured to publish a 
pamphlet, containing observations on my conduct in 
the preservation of game, in which they described 
me as a perfect hero; my informant adding, with an 
insufferable expression of countenance, (mem. to put 
this fellow down on my black list,) that the pamphlet 
has a great sale. Met Captain O‘Blood-and-thunder 
—always thought him a very cool hand. He had the 
impudence, on passing his poulterer’s shop, to ask 
me too in with him, as he wanted to purchase a 
hare, and ‘a brace of partridges, although he knew 
me to be a game proprietor. _ Considered it infra. dig. 
to take an offence on such an occasion, so I accom- 
panied him into an inner room, the poacher’s sanc- 
tum sanctorum. The game was quickly produced, 
and the Captain requiring a warranty of its freshness, 
the foul dealer assured him it had just entered his 
shop, directing him, for a confirmation of this state- 
ment, to look through a little curtained window, into 
a back room. I also, out of idle curiosity, little ex- 
pectant of the sight that awaited me, took the liberty 
of a peep, and beheld, in the act of arranging a 
basket full of game on the table, the quintessence of 
rascality in the shape of my own gamekeeper, who 
had obtained permission to go to town that morning, 
under pretence of visiting a dying relation, and whom 
I had always hitherto considered the most trust-wor- 
thy of my menials. When the caitiff found himself 
detected, he stood at bay, and chuckled with delight 
when he told me that he had betrayed my confidence, 
and regularly plundered me, ever since he had en- 
tered into my service; and that all my other keepers 
had aided in his villany, and shared in the plunder. 
Attempted to secure the scoundrel, but he escaped. 
Returned home in a state of mind bordering on 
misanthropy. I induced one of my keepers to confess 
against the rest, whom I immediately had arrested 
and committed. 

Fripay.—Underwent a terrible trial of temper this 
morning, in an interview with the wives of my im- 
prisoned keepers, who brought all their swarms of 
brats with them. Their tears and entreaties, backed 
by my wife’s, had nearly overcome me; but a stern 
sense of my duty to society, to make examples of 
these atrocious violaters of the sacred rights of pro- 
perty, at length brought me through. 'Took-a turn 
with my gun. In one of my very best preserves, 


found a little monster, of five years old, taking aim 
at something or other with a bow and arrow! How 
fearfully has juvenile, nay, infantile crime, increased 
in this country. Took the little prodigy before Rosy. 
phiz. I was very moderate in my demands; only 
wished the varlet to be committed to the tread-mill 
for a month’s hard labour, and that his parents should 
give security for his good behaviour for six years, 
The parson, however, actually refused to commit the 
culprit at all, and to complete the matter, affected 
to feel surprise at my preferring the charge. But his 
leniency and his surprise are easily accounted for, 
when I recollect that I have not, as usual, sent him 
a brace of birds this season.—Sir Priest and I have 
shaken hands for the last time. Found, to my great 
indignation, that some of the neighbouring villagers, 
had, in the course of last night, taken advantage of 
my being without a single keeper, and plundered 
my preserves in the most audacious manner. And 
not content with that, they left a menacing letter at 
my door, threatening to set fire to my house, and 
burn myself and family, unless I instantly liberated 
my traitorous keepers. Retired early to bed, and in 
a fever of exasperation, resolved to sally out at night, 
and keep watch and ward in my preserves in prapria 
persona. 

Saturpay.—Awakened soon after midnight, by an 
alarm of fire. ‘The incendiary writers of the letter 
which had yesterday been left at my door, had, it 
appeared, been but too faithful to their word, by 
setting fire to several stacks of hay close to my man- 
sion. The flames had communicated to an outhouse, 
and it was not till after some time, and great exer- 
tion, that they were at length got under. Above one 
hundred pounds vanished in smoke! But the agita- 
tion of my wife and children affected me much more 
than such a pecuniary loss. ‘They seem to think, poor 
creatures, that not a night will pass without some at. 
tempt to burn us all. While engaged in extinguish 
ing the flames, I had heard several shots on my.es- 
tate, and despatched James and Thomas, well armed, 
to reconnoitre. James, ere long, returned alone, 
covered with blood, and other marks of an affray 
with the poachers; and stated, that Thomas had 
been so severely beaten, that he could not walk home 
without assistance. ‘This was more than I could en- 
dure. I rushed out with my double barrel heavily 
loaded, determined on desperate satisfaction ; but I 
had scarcely set my foot on my lawn, ere a spring 
gun, which had been removed from a neighbouring 
plantation by the ruffians who had set fire to my 
house, laid me prostrate, the contents severely grazing 
my thigh ; the stock of my gun having luckily inter- 
vened to save me. from a severer wound. The con- 
finement which was a necessary consequence of this 
accident, gave me ample time and opportunity for 
sober reflection. When the catastrophes of the week, 
and every event that memory could recal, connected 
with my preservation and pursuit of game, and every 
pain of mind and body which it had caused me, 
passed in mental review, I saw the egregious folly 
and childishness of such ardent attachment to an idle 
pastime, and the culpability of needlessly throwing 
a strong temptation in the way of ‘my poor neigh- 
bours, for the mere sake of selfish amusement, with a 
clearness of conviction, which, in vigorous health, had 
never struck'me. In consequence of this conviction, 
made a solemn resolution, which I hope will ‘not 
prove a sick-bed resolve, to employ the first hours of 





renovated health in exterminating every head of 
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tate. As to my keepers, I perceive I | water or wind, also applicable to propelling boats, &c.— , the complex combinations of the confectioner. Nine per- 
game on. my és Apap ead | 1st of February.—6 months. sons in oon eat as much soup and fish as would aaly 


have been but too instrumental in their crime, by | 
throwing a constant temptation in their way of,com- | 


mitting a breach of trust very difficult of detection. | 
I shall not, therefore, appear against them ; and they | 
will soon be liberated. And from this time forth, | 
nor bird nor quadruped, “ fere nature,” on my es- 

tate, shall tempt myself or my neighbours to violate 


To Ralph Hindmarsh, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, master- 
mariner, for. an improvement in the construction of cap- 


stans and windlasses.—I1st of February.—6 months. 

To Robert Stirling Clerk, minister of Galstor, in Ayr- 
deyre, and James Stirling, engineer, of Glasgow, for im- 
provements in air engines for moving of machinery.—1st 
of February.—6 months. 

To John White, of Southampton, engineer and iron- 
founder, for improvements in the construction of pistons 


suffice for a meal; and, as far as soup and fish aze con- 
cerned, wouid rise from a table not only satisfied but 
satiated. A new stimulus appears in the form of stewed 
beet, or coteletics a la supreme; then comes a Bayonne or 
Westphalia hata, or a pickled tongue, or some analagous 
salted but proportionably indigestible dish, and of each of 
these enough for a single meal. But this is not all—game 
follows; and to these succeed the sweets, and a quantity 
of cheese. The whole is crowned with a variety of flatulent 





a single law, moral or municipal, please Heaven ! 


or buckets for pumps.—1st of February.—6 months. 








The Laleivoscope. 





Tue Great UNKNOWN MADE KNown.—We have 
long been of opinion that Sir Walter Scott was not the 
author of all the ** Scotch Novels,” which have been as- 
cribed to him, although we thought they had all passed 
through his hands as editor and reviser. Independently 


of the plausibility of the supposition that Dr. Greenfield 
was the writer of some of those popular works, we 
deemed the production of so many volumes too great a 
labour for any individual, especially for one who had other 
and most serious professional duties to occupy his atten- 
tion. It is true that these pleasing compositions bear evi- 
dent indications that the author wrote currente calamo ; 
and we have always regretted that works of such in- 
trinsic merit and interest should have been sent prema- 
turely into the world, ‘with all their imperfections on 
their head ;” but the circumstance is now in some mea- 
sure explained. In ordinary cases, when we find men 
eaying one thing at one time, and denying it at another, 
we should be justified in receiving any of the statements 
of such an individual with extreme cautivn. It is true 
that Sir Walter Scott has at length avowed himself the 
sole and unassisted author of all the works attributed to 
him; but it is equally true we have his prior written dis- 
avowal of that honour. The following was addressed to 
a French publisher some time ago:— 
* “Sir,—I am favoured with your letter, which proceeds on 
the erroneous supposition, that I am the author of Waverley 
and the other novels and tales which you have translated 
into French. Butas this proceeds on a mistake, though a very 
general one, I have no title whatever either to become a 
party toany arrangement in which that author or his works 
may be concerned, or to accept the very handsome compli- 
ment which you design for him. 
“Tam, Sir, your very obedient Servant, | 
" Edinburgh, April 15, 1825." “WALTER SCOTT. 
What Sir Walter Scott’s object for adopting so strange 
a line of conduct may have been, we are at a loss to cbn- 
jecture. ‘* It may have been caprice,” as he himself in- 
timates; but caprice cannot justify a deliberate and writ- 
ten statement of that which is not true. ; 
Leaving this to be explained by the author of Waverley, 
or by the ingenuity of his friends, we in another page lay 
before our readers Sir Walter Scott’s public declaration, 
as made by him at the recent dinner of the Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund. 








NEW PATENTS. 

To Robert Batlow, of Jubilee-place, Chelsea, for a new 
combination of machinery, or new motion for supersedin, 
the necessity of the ordinary crank in steam-engines, an 

for other purposes where power is required.—Dated the 


soup,—-the digestion of which, from the nature of the 


lamps.—1Ist of February.—2 months. 


6 months, 


To Samuel Parker, Argyle-place, Argyle-street, West- 
minster, broazist, for improvements in the construction of 


To Antoine Adolphe Marcellin Marbot, of No. 38, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, for improved machinery for work- 
ing or cutting wood into all kinds of mouldings, rebates, 
cornices, or any sort of fluted work.—3d ot February.— 


sweets and indigestible nick.nacks, included under the 
name of dessert, in which we must not forget to notice a 
mountain of sponge-cake. Thus then it is that the stomach 
is made to receive not one full meal, but a succession of 
meals, vying in their miscellaneous and pernicious nature 
with the ingredients of Macbeth’s cauldron. Need the 
philosopher, then, any longer wonder at the increasin 

number of dyspeptic complaints, with their long train o 

maladies, amongst the higher classes of society ?—Dr. Paris 








Hashtons for sHarch, 


Mornino Dress.—Dress of jaconet muslin; the cor- 
sage made to fit the shape, and ornamented on each side 
with two rouleaux of lavender-colour satin, approximating 
at the waist, and spreading like a stomacher towards the 
shoulder: bows of the same colour adorn the front of the 
dress; two ure placed above the ceinture, and six below, 
at equal distances. The hem at the bottom of the dress 
has a broad satin ribbon drawn through it. Tucker of 
blond, drawn close at the top, and tied behind with ner- 
row ribbon. The sleeves are ex gigot, and have two satin 
rouleaux. extending from a bow on the shoulder to the 
wrist, and are intercepted by a second bow at the elbow. 
Gold bracelets, with amethyst clasps, confine the sleeves. 
The cap, partaking of the turban form, is of tulle, without 
any border; a band of lavender-colour satin goes round 
the head, and stiffened bands of satin support the tulle, 
which is open in front, and contains flowers: the strings 
are broad, and of lavender-colour gauze ribbon. Ear- 
fl of amethysts. Gloves and shoes of lavender-colour 
id. 
EVENING DrEss.—Dress of white crepe lisse, over a 
a lavender-colour Turkish satin slip; the corsage is full, 
and the waist long; the sleeves are in the Chinese taste, 
and are formed of four divisions, with projecting points 
half way, edged with lavender-colour satin, and termi- 
nating round the arm with a broad satin band, edged with 
narrow blond; tucker of the same. The skirt is deco- 
rated with three rows of the same material as the dress, or- 
namented with small lavender-colour satin roleaux, en car- 
reaux, and large roses of emarginate satin leaves, with crepe 
lisse centres ; beneath isa roleaux of satin. Sicilian gauze 
scarf; lavender-colour sash, tied behind, in short bows and 
long ends. The hair is dressed in large curls, and the 
head-dress composed of a wreath of roses and large bows 
of lavender.colour Italian crape; embossed gold pagoda 
car-rings, and necklace with a cameo locket. Gold brace- 
lets, with camco clasps, outside the gloves, which are of 
white kid. White satin shoes. 
WALKING CosTUME.—This dress, though apparently 
second, or fancy-mourning, is still in high tavour, and is 
the last novelty we may look for in the pelisse department 
till the approaching spring. It is of French gray gros de 
Naples, fancifully trimmed round the border and down 
each side of the front in diamonds and zig-zags of black 
velvet; a double-row of these ornaments is carried down 
each side of the bust, in the Anglo-Greek style. The 
sleeves are only moderately full, with a double row of an- 
— points at the wrists, edged round with narrow black 
velvet. The pelisse is without a collar, and is finished at 
the throat by a triple ruff of fine lace. The bonnet worn 
with this dress is of a correspondent colour: it is of gros 
de Naples, and trimmed with large bows and puffs of the 
same, with broad strings of ribbon in shaded stripes, float- 
ing loose. Black kid slippers, white doe-skin gloves. 
Round the neck is worn a gold chain, with an eye-glass, 
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Voltaire, having lampooned a nobleman, was one night 
on his way home, intercepted by him, and cudgelled for 
his licentious wit; on which he applied to the Duke of 
Orleans, then regent, and begged him to do him justice. 
** Sir,” replied the regent, smiling, ‘** it has been done 


:| already.” 





Courticrs.—Tacitus says, ** that Caligula was enticed 
by Marco himself to make love to his wife.” If Marco 
did this (says Bayle) he acted a part which is very common 
among Courtiers, and generally among those who have a 
mind to make their fortunes, 





Flatterers.—Bayle says, there are no greater flatterers 
of princes than clergynicn. Their sermons, their prayers, 
their speeches, their epistles dedicatory, are so full of ex- 
travagant eulogies, that the condition they put an honest 
hearer or reader in cannot be better represented than by 
the proverb, ** date mihi palvim.” 





The Grand Duchess of Tuscany was Jately delivered 
of a third daughter, not having yet had a son, which oc- 
casoned an impromptu from an Italian improvisatore— 
That as the Graces had appeared, Cupid would not be 
long behind. 





At Bow-strect, a man called J ee was charged with 
robbing a Mr. Trotter, of Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Trotter being too drunk to wa/k, Jumper was accused of 
trotting off with his watch. The watch, unlike its master, 
went, and the case stands over. 





Skaling.—During the late frosty weather, general atten- 
tion was one day attracted on the Canal de la Villette, 
at Paris, by the appearance of a lady who was skating 
with equal grace and confidence. She was habited ina 
black dress of gros de Naples, rather short, ornamented 
with three rows of /auts volans; a rose-coloured bonnet, 
and black busking: a gentleman aceompanied her, occa- 
sionally giving her his hand, and displayed also much eles 
gance in his motions. They were both natives of Holland. 
The eyes of all the amateurs were upon them, and the fair 
foreigner, espécially, by her graceful and easy manner, 
excited the admiration of all, and merited the encomiums 
generally bestowed on her.—Le F'uret. 





Early Rising.—Early rising contributes ag surcly to 
personal beauty as the dawn docs to the beauty of the 
world. Shape, complexion, expression, the dignity arising 
trem the sense of having performed a duty, the pleasure 
arising from cheerful blood, and from being prepared to 
give pleagure to others, all contribute to make the charmer 
more charming —New Monthly Magazine. 
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The Wousewife. 


Tide Table. 





Modern Dinners.—The stomach being distended with 





‘Ist of February, 1827.—6 months allowed to enrol speci- 
ion. 
To John Frederick Daniell, Esq. of Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, for improvements in the manufacture of gas. 
Ist of February—6 months. 


of wheels for driving machinery impelled 
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Even | Heigh t Festivals, &c. 
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To John Oldham, of Dublin, for improvements in the 
onstruction 


added the pernicious pasticcios of the pastry. 





operations which are necessary for its completion, would | Tuesday -- 6) 4 12) 4 4411 4 | 

in itself be a sufficient labour for that organ,—is next | Wednesday 7) 5 20) % Oe 10 “oe 

tempted with fish, rendered indigestible from its sauces; | Thur pees ie 2 hgall 8 

then with flesh and fowl; the vegetable world, as an in-| Saturday..10, 9 0) 9 2312 11 

telligent reviewer has observed, is ransacked with the Sunday----11) 9 4616 A 14 eee ee - Lent. , 
;, ° i i -32 5 ’ . 

eryptogamia upwards ; and to this miscellaneous Aggregate pe 1B) Bal 2147 AL "*Fuoun, Lih. 56m. cvea 
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CHANTREY'S SLEEPING CHILDREN. 
LICHFIELD CATHEDBAL. 
—_— 

[Irregular.] 


Softly, ye who hither led, 

Goftly breathe, and lightly tread ; 
Soft, for this is hallowed ground, 
Boft, the dead are s)umbering round ! 
And peal the minster aisles along 
The chantings of the choral throng ; 
Harmony so pure confest, 

It seems as echoed from the blest ! 
And Saville leads the seraph song, 
And Seward’s lyre again is strung ; 
While sternly stalks, with solemn tread, 
Mighty Johnson’s awful shade ! 

And Time, with all its woes forgot, 
And dreams of earth remember’d not; 
This the hallowed spot serene, 
Consecrate to realms unseen ; 

Sacred, highest Heaven, to thee, 

To thee, and mourning memory. 

And now, yon beauteous couch to strew, 
Flow’rets bring of varied hue, 
Violets, and the primrose pale, 

And modest lily of the vale; 
Rvery sweet, and gentle flower, 
Favourite, meek, of Flora’s bower ; 
Every gem, of glen or grove, 
Consecrate to grief, and love ; 
Haste, and round her form of light 
Scatter all most pure and bright ; 
She, the early sainted maid, 
Encircling fond a sister's shade, 
Lovingly as wont to rest 
That rosebud on her quiet breast ; 
And see, to guard the seraph pair, 
Korins celestial hover there ; 
And there, in pray’r, repose to seek, 
Oft will Resignation meek 
Lowly bend, while Love and Woe, 
Weeping, press those lips of snow ! 
Ah me! 50 like sweet sleep it seems, 
Childhood wrapt in joyous dreams; 
That Fancy lingers oft to see 
Or feigned, or real the witchery. 
Softly then, who hither led, 
Softly breathe, and lightly tread ; 
Soft, they sleep! and far, and free, 
Together rove through Arcady ! 
And harps of seraphim they hear, 
And Heaven, all glorious, glitters there ! 

Softly, ye who hither led, 

Softly breathe, and lightly tread ; 
Boft, nor from elysium wake, 

Soft, nor holiest visions break ! 

Ales! alas! delusion al), 

Darkly waves the funeral pall ; 

And little boots or how ye tread, 

Ye cannot rouse from sleep the dead. 

Weep, then, weep, nor grief restrain ; 
Weep, the heart must needs complain ; 
Weep, while veil with snowy wing, 
Angds bright, those flowers of spring ! 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE: 

















Kindred spirits from on high, 

Sent to shield simplicity. 

And thou, whose gifted chisel wrought 
The shrine with tenderest feeling fraught ; 
Chantrey! this matchless tomb, to thee 
The splendid altar pure shall be 

Of fame and immortality ! 

For genius, tow’ring genius, thine, 
And sensibility divine ; 

In vain would cold oblivion fling 
Round thee the darkness of her wing ; 
The menace thine with pride to scorn, 


For thou to deathless fame wert born. 
KAverpool. 6. 
Fm) 
DRINK, DRINK, EMPTY AND FILL AGAIN. 
- <= 

BY JOHN BURNS. 

Ar, “* The Blue Bonnets.” 

Drink, drink, empty and fill again, 


Join each his lip to the cup’s balmy border ; 
Drink, drink, chase away care and pain— 

Wine has a charm against every disorder. 
Come ye that languish—in love, or in anguish, 

Child of misfortune, here’s comfort o’erflowing ; 
Advance high or low man—approach friend or foeman, 

Here let us revel in bliss while "tis glowing. 

Drink, drink, &c. 


Witness the halo that sparkles around the bowl, 
Yielding fresh life to the helpless and hoary !— 
Seize on the nectar, and drink till it reach the soul, 

He who drinks deepest, is soonest in glory. 
Shun Esculapian skill—trust not that bitter pill, 
Making existence all dread and commotion ; 
Quacks, with their eolemn looks, are at best baited hooks, 
Wine, ruby wine, is the only safe potion ! 
Drink, drink, &c. 
arena) 
THE HAPPY PAIR, 


a 
Says Dick to Jack, ** Your neighbours say. 
You wrangle with your wife each day.” 
** Poo, poo,” says Jack, ** they only joke, 
*Tis now a fortnight since we spoke.” 
Liverpool. Os 











THE TWO FOUNTAINS. 


—_— 

(From Evenings in Greece, by T. Moore, Esq.) 
I saw, from yonder silent cave, 

Two fountains running side by side, 
The one was Mem’ry’s limpid wave, 

The other cold Oblivion’s tide. 
* Oh Love!” said I, in thoughtless dream, 

As o’er my lips the Lethe passed, 
* Here, in this dark and chilly stream, 

Be all my pains forgot at last.’ 


But who could bear that gloomy blank, 
Where joy was lost as well as pein ? 
Quickly of Mem’ry’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again ; 
And said, ‘Oh Love! whate’er my lot, - 
Still let this soul to thee be true— 
Rather than have one bliss forgot, 
Be all my pains remembered too !’ 





STANZAS 
INSCRIBED BENSATH A PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON. 


oe 
Divinest relic ! oh, the glance that dwells 
Within that bold and brightly dazzling eye, 
Speaks of a quenchless spirit, whose deep spells 
Work on the heart with hidden mystery ! 
No thought could fathom the-deep passion, hid 
Beneath the paleness of that glorious brow ; 
No change could ever quell tbe soul that bid 
The burning thoughts like lava forth to How. 





Scorn dwells upon the glowing of that cheek, 
Hate for the world and all its gaudy things ; 
On the deep richness of that lip’s pure streak 
Hang Fancy’s noblest wild imaginings. 
And Immortality sits throned upon that brow, 
The essence of whose being ne’er can die ; 
But none may guess the depth of pain below, 
Or know the bitter thoughts that in it lie. 
Manchester, 1827. “WR: 
= : 


7 Correspondence. 


(FROM THE PRESTON CHRONICLE.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—This week there has been a number of spots on 
the sun, and while some have moved to the west, others 
have appeared on the east edge of it, and some of them 
pretty Teese. I measured one in the beginning of the 
week that was not less than 14,720 miles in diameter. I¢ 
is the spot that to-day (22d February) is on the right 
hand, or the west side of the sun. But a spot on the east, 
with a ridge under it, and divided in two, measured 22,080 
miles. The same day I counted eleven spots on the sun, 
four large and seven small. On the east and west limb, 
near the dark spots, there were some bright places, termed 








facule, very distinctly observable. The sun has not made. 


an entire revolution, without spots seen upon it, for the 
last four or five years. This is the appearance about 
noon, on Thursday, the 22d of February : ‘ 





The same day, about eleven a.m. Venus was very neat | 


the moon. I saw it with my naked eye, very distinctly, 
But with the telescope, and a power 130 times magnified, 
it looked larger than the moon appears to the naked eye, 
It was not half enlightened, but a large crescent. It is 
now the morning star, and may be found about ten o'clock, 
if the uir were clear, though the-sun were shining, as it 
was when I saw it. The following represents the moon 
and Venus, about 11 a.m. Feb. 22, 1827, 


Preston, Feb. 23, M. HOLDEN. 


i ' 





ES 
QUESTION IN LOO. 


ne 
TO THR EDITOR. ' 
Sir,—You will, I trust, forgive the liberty 1 use in 
troubling you on the present occasion. ° But the trath is, 
that, after a good deal of discussion, we have resolved that 
me shall decide. We have no authority on this side of the 
weed, or we should not have put you to the trouble: 
but your gallantry, I am sure, wil forgive the li 
used by us. We wish the annexed question to be solv 
through the next Kaleid s by so doing you will 
oblige a number of friends, and one whois a regular reades. 
Bfount-pleasant Crescent, Glasgow, gE. H. 
Feb. 23, 1827. 


Question in Loo.—When a small club is led, and I hold 
another small club, and palmy in my hand, am I obliged 
to play the small club, of have I is in my option to play 
either it or palmy ? . . 


4 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
2 — eee 


Dim. P Cres. F 
me ‘ jn death's dark shade; Ma-ny a widow’d heart has sigh’d, Ma-ny an _ orphan'’s . 
tly. 
ied, 
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laid Many a three in death's dark shade; Ma-ny a widow’d heart has sigh’d, Ma-ny an _ orphan’s 
N. 
.. 
dried : But a cup of joy we'll drain, met a = gain. 
. La La 
Din. 

joy we'll drain, that Were... have met a - gain. 
p in 
n is, 
that 
the 
ble: % , 3 
erty dried; But a cup of joy we'll drain, that we have a - gain. 
vi ; 
big Since the dream that boyhood gave, Now that here we meet at last, 
"\ We have toil’d on life’s wide wave; To recount the gales we've past ; 

Wearily our oars we’ve plied Here, where life’s first breath we drew, 
In the search of Fortune’s tide, Long-lost pleasures we'll renew 3. 
hold Warring with each blast that blew, Here each scene shall claim a smile, 
iged Braving storms that darker grew; Friendship’s warmth our age beguile 
play and cheerless was the main, And, where joys unmingled reign, 
_ But we three have met again! There may we three meet again. 


HERE WE THREE HAVE MET AGAIN. 


eee Ocal 


THE WORDS BY MR. JOHN BURNS. He 


—_ 
THE MUSIC (INTENDED FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE) COMPOSED FOR ONE, TWO, OR THREE VOICES, BY MR. MOLINEUX, 








Here we three have a - gain, Af - - ter years of 
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Here we three have a - gain, Af - - ter years of 


in death’s dark shade; 


Here we three have a - gain, Af - - ter years of 


Ma- ny 


Since our part - ing, 


hope and pain; 
» 


mf 
hope and pain; Since our part - ing, 


Since our part « ing, 


a widow’d heart has sigh'd, Ma-ny an orphans 


© The upper notes in the Base are intended for a Piano-forte Accompaniment. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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{Hi ria were particularly entitled to the support and regard of 
en and ANNES. those who had partaken of their amusements ; they were 





THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 
—-_- 


[From the Caledonian Mercury of February 24.} 
—<—— 


Yesterday, the first annual dinner of the Edinburgh 
Theatrical Fund was given in the Assembly Rooms, and 
was attended by upwards of three hundred gentlemen.— 
Bir Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, Baronet, in the Chair.— 
About six o'clock Sir Walter entered the room, followed 
by the Earl of Fife, Lord Meadowbank, and several other 
gentlemen, who were grected by the assembled company 
with distinguished applause. The Chairman was supported 
on the right by the Earl of Fife, and on the left by Lord 
Meadowbank, To the right of the Earl of Fife were Sir 
John Hope, of Pinkie, Admiral Adam, and several of the 
officers of the 7th Hussars; and to the left of the Chair, 
Baron Clerk Rattray, Gilbert Innes, Esq. of Stow, James 
Walker, Esq. of Dalry, and several hussar officers. Patrick 
Robertson. eq. advocate, Croupier. 

Upon the cloth being removed, Non Nobis Domine was 
sung by Messrs. Thorne, Templeton, Collier, Murray, and 
Hathorn. 

The Chairman then gave 

Te King, with all the honours-Air, ‘* King’s Anthem.” 

he Duke of Clarence, and the rest of the Royal Family 
—Air, ** Of a noble race was Shenkin.” 

The Chairman requested that the next toast might be 
drank in solemn silence. It was to the memory of a 
branch of the Royal Family which we had lately lost.— 
Every individual present would anticipate without his 
naming the late illustrious personage, that he meant to 
drink to the memory of the Duke of York. He would not 
dwell on the military talents of that illustrious individual; 
these had been told in the senate and repeated in the cot- 
tage, and where an English soldier was, his name would 
never be forgotten. What he now mentioned the name 
of his Royal Highness for was, because he was the patron 
of all charitable institutions; that on every occasion He 
dedicated a portion of his time, giving up his own leisure 
and amusement, and was always ready to attend meetings 
for such purposes as that for which they were now assem- 
bled. It was for this reason that he requested them to drink, 
on the present occasion, his memory in solemn silence. 

The Memory of the Duke of York—Tune, ** Dead 
Mareh in S2ul.” 

The Chairman now requested a particular bumper, 
while he endeavoured to attempt to say a few words on the 
subject which had brought them together. It was per- 
feculy unnecessary for him to say much, for they all came 
to support a particular opinion—that the love of represen- 
tations of one kind or other seemed to be implanted in 
human nature. It was the first enjoyment of a child un- 
der the schoolmaster ; and, in short, it was the enjoyment 
natural to humanity ; and we could not suppose but that 
it was implanted in us by nature for the best of reasons, 
and that from it we should derive pleasure. The theatri- 
eal art had always kept pace with letters, and the refine- 
ment of human nature; in proportion as the love of the 
drama increased, in like proportion we had seen those 
works improve which rendered the stage more refined, 
and stranger as he was to its history, he knew that its first 
promoter was he who led the Athenian troops to battle ; 
the next who succeeded him were men of consequence in 
their country—men who shook the senate by their dis- 
@ourses, as much as their works shook the theatre itself. 
In the days of Louis the XIV. and in the golden reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Kngland began to mingle deeply in the 
politics of Kurope. ft was then she became an indepen. 
dent state=that she would receive laws from none, but 
made laws for others, and vindicated the rights of man. 
There were times when the drama was in disrepute, in 
which its professors had been stigmatized by laws less dis- 
honourable to themselves than to the times in which they 
were adopted, and equally dishonourable to the statesmen 
who proposed them as to the legislators who passed them 
into laws. At that time the natural duties of man were | 
forbidden; tho clergy were condemned to celibacy, and 
the laity were deprived of the use of their bible; the 
theatre was considered a place of profaneness, from which 
men would w:thhold their feet as they would do from the , 
tents of sin. He was not entitled to charge them with | 
hypocrisy for doing so ; on the contrary, he gave them full 
credit for their sincerity, as he would to those who still; 
entertained prejudices against the stage. But no one 
eould deny, that to relicve the sick, and to support the, 
wretched, were duties enjoined on them by our holy re- 
ligion, and they were not entitled to ask to whom assistance 
was given, but by whom it was given. But performers 


particularly entitled to such support, because their art was 
of a delicate and precarious description; it was one to 
which a very long apprenticeship was necessary; it was 
very long betore even the first geniuses acquired a proper 
knowledge of the business of the stage; and they have 
but a short time, too, in which, by the favour of the pub- 
lic and careful management, they may provide in some 
measure for future wants ; but even that time comes late. 
Time, that spares no man, makes equal havoc on them ; 
the features fail them, the limbs fail them, and they are 
left dependent. He admitted that the public was liberal 
to those who deserve their protection; but it wasa sad 
thing to be dependent on the caprice of the public. He 
was not surprised that, among so many persons in the 
profession, some were charged with improvidence : that 
there should be instances of opportunities neglected, of 
sums wasted, which might have been saved; but let every 
gentleman look to his own bosom, and think of all the 
softer feelings of his nature, plunged into misery at the 
close of life. He had hitherto yet been aes of those 
whoare called ** stars ;’’ but there was another class, with- 
out whom the business of the theatre could not goon. It 
was very well known, that, as the seaman’s phrase went, 
‘Severy man could not be a boatswain ;”’ there must be 
others for inferior stations ; every one could not act Ham- 
let, and there must be also a Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. It was not for the generals, not for the colonels, 
not for the subalterns they were to look, but where were 
the private soldiers to support themselves ?. Some had been 
driven to the profession by necessity, others had chosen 
that, though one for which they were not naturally com- 
petent. They could contrive what to make of an inferior 
artist or a poor poet; the artist might be made to paint a 
sign-board, or the poet become a scribe; but they could 
do nothing of that kind witha player; they could not 
say to him, ‘*If you are unfit to play Hamlet, you may 
play Rosencrantz or Guildenstern.” What could they do 
with thisman? They could not condemn him to an in- 
ferior situation ; they could not cast him off like an old 
hinge, or a piece of useless machinery ; that would be un- 
kind, ungrateful, and unchristian. His want is not of 
his own making, but arises from sicknesss or old age, 
which he cannot prevent. These were a class of sufferers 
for whom nothing could provide, and having once put his 
hand tothe plough, he must continue toiling at it till 
death relieves him. He was afraid all they could do 
would not relieve from want; but they might relieve so 
as to render that want more tolerable. They must not be 
disheartened if they could not do a great deal; but they 
would do something, and any thing ‘they could do, they 
were aware it would tend to relieve sorrow, and they would 
sleep the better, when conscious of having been the means 
of giving sleep to others. It was hard to think that those 
who had contributed to their amusemement should be 
consigned to hard lodgings. They could not think of 
letting poor Falstaff go to bed without his cup of sack, or 
feed on bones as marrowless as those of Banquo. The 
Chairman concluded by giving ** Prosperity to the Edin- 
burgh Theatrical Fund.” 

Mr. Mackay rose on behalf of his brethren, to return 
their thanks for the toast just drank. When he looked 
around on the large assembly, met for the benevolent pur- 
pose of aiding them in their intention of providing for the 
comfort of their aged brothers and sisters, he feared he was 
unable to express in proper terms his feelings. To him 
this was the proudest day of his life, to have the honour, 
at the first Theatrical Fund dinner in his native land, 
to address so brilliant an assemblage of the rank and talent 
of his native city; and inspired with confidence, he ex- 
ulted and rejoiced that he was born between the Cross and 
the Luckenbooths. Many of the gentlemen present, he 
said, were perhaps not fully acquainted with the nature 
and intention of the Institution, and it might not be amiss 
to enter into some explanation on the subject. With 
whomsoever the idea of a Theatrical Fund might have 
originated, (and it had been disputed by the surviving 
relatives of two or three individuals) certain it was, that 








the first legally constituted Theatrical Fund owed its ori- 
gin to one of the brightest ornaments of the profession, 
the late David Garrick. That eminent actor conceived 
that, by a weekly cou in the theatre, a fund might 
be raised among its members, from which a portion might 


| be given to those of his less fortunate brethren, and thus 


an opportunity would be offered for prudence to provide 
what fortune had denied—a comfortable provision for the 
winter of life. With the welfare of his profession con- 
stantly at heart, the zeal with which he laboured to up- 


| bold its respectability, and to impress upon the minds of 


his brethren not only the necessity, but blessing of inde- 
pendence, the Fund became bis peculiar care. He drew 


—— ~~ ao, 
up & form of laws for its government, procured, at hisown 
expense, the passing of an act of Parliament for its con. 
firmation, bequeathed to it a handsome legacy, and thus 
became the father of the Drury-lane Fund. So constant 
was his attachment to this infant establishment, that he 
chose to grace the close of the brightest theatrical life on 
record, by the last display of his transcendent talent on the 
occasion of a benefit for this child of his adoption, which 
ever since has gone by the name of the Garrick Fund, 
In imitation of his noble example, funds had been esta. 
blished in several provincial theatres in England ; but it 
remained for Mrs. Henry Siddons and Mr. William 
Murray to become the founders of the first Theatrical 
Fund in Scotland. This fund commenced under the mos 
favourable auspices; it was liberally supported by. the 
management, and highly patronized by the public. Nor. 
withstanding, it fell short in the accomplishment of ity 
intentions. What those intentions were, he (Mr. Mackay. 
need not recapitulate, but they failed; and he did not 
hesitate to confess that 2 want of energy on the part of 
the performers was the probable cause. A new, set of 
rules and regulations were lately drawn up, submitted to, 
and approved of at a general meeting of the membersof 
the theatre; and accordingly the Fund was re-modelled on 
the 1st of January last. And here he thought he did by, 
echo the feelings of his brethren, by publicly acknowledg. 
ing the obligations they were under to the management, 
for the aid given, and the warm interest they had all along 
taken in the welfare of the Fund. The nature and object 
of the profession had been so well treated of by the Presi. 
dent, that he would say nothing—but of the numerouy 
offspring of science and genius that court precarious fame, 
the actor boasts the slenderest claim of all; the sport of 
fortune, the creatures of fashion, and the victims of ca. 
price; they are seen, heard, and admired, but to be forgot. 
ten ; they leave no trace, no memorial of their existence; 
they ** come like shadows, sodepart.’’. Yet humble though 
their pretensions be, there was no profession, trade, or 
calling, where such a combination of requisites, menu! 
and bodily, were indispensible. In all others the princi: 
al may practice after he has been visited by the affii 
hand of Providence; some by the loss ‘of limb, some of 
voice, and many, when the faculty of the mind is on the 
wane, may be assisted by dutiful children, or devoted ger. 
vants, Notsothe actor; he must retain all he ever did 
possess, or sink dejected to a mournful home. Yet whil 
they are toiling for ephemeral theatric fame, how very fer 
ever possess the means of hoarding, in their youth, the 
which would give bread in old age. But now a bri 
prospect dawned upon them, and to the success of this, ther 
infant establishment, they looked up with hope, as ts 
comfortable and peaceful home in their declining yean 
Such being their real, such the laudable and-benevoled 
intention, every lover of the drama must be anxious {¢ 
its success. When he beheld so many present, and th 
warm interest displayed on this occasion, it augured mot 
favourably for its ultimate prosperity, and left no room» 
doubt, that with proper management and attention, ands 
continuation of support from the public, it would 
answer the end proposed. He had, he was afraid, 
passed too long on the time of the meeting, and th 
them for the attention they had paid to Ba. He co 
cluded by tendering to the meeting, in the name of bit 
brethren and sisters, their unfeigned thanks for the liben! 
support, and begged to propose the health of the Patrou 
of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund. ; 
Lord Meadowbank returned thanks. For thecpatrd, 
he could answer, as he did for himself from his heart, for 
the anxiety all of them had evinced for the object of she 
institution in behalf of which they had assembled. F 
the earliest period of their lives, down to their dei 
years, they derived amusement from those for whom) 
were now contributing, and these were the happiest m0 
ments for all whose hearts were in their right places. | It 
me at ‘the time when- this institution was f 
he filled a most important situation in the coumtry, 
was happy in then having it in his power to be » 
the institution. As a small testimony of the feelings wit 
which he now rose, he begged to propose a health 
in an assembly called together as this was—an assembl 
of Scotsmen—must be received, not only with feelings 
delight, but with raptures and enthusiasm. Those 
had risen on former occasions to give the health of tle 
individual to whom he alluded, must have risen wi 
being able to put aside those veils and clouds with whict 
the native modesty of the individual had concealed his 





self; but he had the gratification to know that these clouis 
wete now dispelled—that the Great Unknown—(immen* 
cheering )—the minstrel of his country—( continued cheer 
ing )—that mighty magician, ‘who had conjured up, 
the phantoms of the dark ages, but the realties themselt 





—stands revealed to the eyes of his countrymen. He ¥# 
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he felt. Every man who 


ad known his works was able 
to contemplate his talent, from the enjoyment which he 


gure it would eon gore 2 him were he able to say what promise to the ear, and break it to the hope”—we have 
| presumed to court the assistance of the friends of the 
| drama to strengthen our infant institution. Our appeal 


had received from the great efforts of his genius, and | has been successful, beyond our most sanguine expecta- 


must recollect that he has given his country an imperish- | tions. The distinguished patronage conferred on us by 


able name, by illuminating its annals, by illustrating its | your presence on this occasion, and the substantial sup- | 


wars, its heroes, and its statesmen, more than any. other | port which your benevolence has so liberally afforded to 
man that ever existed within its territory—(great vag by Be our institution, must impress every member of the fund 
his 


That great genius had opened up tie beauties of 


with the most grateful sentiments—sentiments which no 


country to the eyes of foreigners, exhibiting to them those | language cai express, no time obliterate. ( Applause. ) 


p 
enjoy. 
Walter Scott.”—( Loud and continued cheering: ) 
Sir Walter Scott said hedid not expect to have revealed 
before three hundred gentlemen a secret which had been 
remarkably well kept up for a great number of years.— 


Though he might have been put on trial for this offence of 


which he stood convicted before Lord Meadowbank, yet an 
intelligent and impartial jury would consider the evidence 
before they gave a verdict agaii.st him ; they might perhaps 
ive a verdict of not proven—( laughter )—and not enter into 
the reasons which determined him to keep so long u silence: 
haps caprice had a great share in it; the fault he entirely 
imputed to himself’; indeed, he was afraid to think of what 
he had now done—look at it again, he dared not. But as 
this would go out to the public, he meant it to go seriously, 
when he said that he was the ¢otal and undivided author of 
these novels——there was not a single word written, except 
some quotations, or a suggestion made, which was not his 
own, or what he had found in his own reading.—( Much 
cheering.) He would now propose, in the capacity of 
author of these novels, the health of a gentleman of this 
company, he meant his friend Baillie Nicol Jarvie—(Great 
daughter.) When the author of Waverley and Rob Roy 
drank the health of Baillie Nicol Jarvie, they would all 
recollect the applause he received in the theatre, and they 
would, no doubt, be inclined to give him some here.— 
(Loud cheering. )—** The health of Baillie Nicol Jarvie.” 

Mr. Mackay, after a short pause, exclaimed—** Ma con- 
science! My worthy father, the Deacon, had he been in 
existence, wouldna have believed that siccana great honour 
should befal me, his son—that I should have such a com- 

liment paid me by the Great Unknown. I have now 

e my civic honours for eight years, and I trust’'that 
none of my brethren in the council have given more satis- 
faction."—( Much laughter.) : 

{Here, in the Caledonian Mercury, intervene several 
speeches of a local rather than a general nature. These 
we omit.—Edit. Kal.] 

The Chairman now proposed the health of the gentle- 
men who had attended the company in the capacity of 
stewards, They had given up their own comfort to attend 
upon the company ; but he was happy that they had now 
0 far yielded up their stewardship, as to partake of the 
good things that were going.—** The health of the Stew- 
ards.” 

Mr. Vandenhoff.—Mr. President and Gentlemen,— 
The honour conferred upon the Stewards, in the very flat- 
tering compliment you have just paid us, calls forth our 
warmest acknowledgments. In tendering you our thanks 
forthe approbation you have been pleased to express of our. 
humble exertions, I would beg leave to advert to the cause 
in which we have been engaged. Yet, surrounded as I 
um by the genius, the eloquence of this enlightened city, 
I cannot but feel the presumption which ventures to ad- 
dress you on so interesting a subject. Accustomed to speak 
in the language of others, I feel quite at a loss for terms 
wherein to clothe the sentiments excited by the present 
occasion. ( Applause.) The nature of the institution 
which has sought your fostering patronage, and the ob- 
jects which it'contemplates, have been fully explained to 
you. But, gentlemen, the relief which it proposes, is not 
& gratuitous relief—but to be purchased by the indivi- 
dual contribution of its members toward the general good. 
This fund Jends no encouragement to idleness or impro- 
vidence, but it offers an opportunity to prudence in vigour 
and youth, to make provision against the evening of life, 
and its attendant infirmity. A period is fixed at which 
we admit the plea of age as an exemption from professional 
labour. “Tis painful to behold the veteran on the stage 
{compelled by necessity) contending against physical de- 
cay, mock:ng the joyousness of mirth with the feebleness 
of age—when the energies decline—when the memory 
fuils—and the ** big manly voice, turning again towards 
chitiish treble, pipes and whistles in the sound.’ We 
would remove him from the mimic scene, where fiction 
constitutes the charm. We would not view old age carri- 
caturing itself. ( Applause.) But as our means may be 


atriots and heroes who lived before us, and to whom we 
are to attribute that glorious state of freedom which we | task of acknowledging our obligations had fallen into abler 
His Lordship gave—‘* The health of Sir| hands. (Hear, hear.) In the name of the Stewards I 


I will-not trespass longer on your attention; I would the 


most respectfully and cordially thank you, for the honour 
you have done us, which greatly overpays our poor en- 
deavours. (Applause.) Yor 

All our service, 

In every point twice done ana then double, 

Were poor and single business, to contend 

Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 

Your petronage loud our house. For these, 

And the late dignities heaped up to them, 

We rest your hermits. 

Mr. R. Robertson rose to propose the health of an il- 
lustrious friend, Mr. Jeffrey—(loud cheers)—who was 
unfortunately prevented from attending this meeting by 
ill health. In Scotland he was acknowledged as the most 
distinguished advocace who had ever appeared at the bar; 
as the highest ornament of literature; and throughout Eu- 
rope he was equally known and admired as a critic—(Ap- 
plause.) If he could pay him an additional compliment, 
he would only have to speak the sentiments of the junior 
members of his profession, whose hearts were endeared to 
him by his kindness, frankness, and cordial manner, no 
less than his splendid talents attracted their admiration— 
( Applause.) To say more, particularly in Edinburgh, 
where his talents and accomplishments were so well known 
and appreciated, would only heap coals of fire upon his 
own head. He would conclude by once more proposing 
the health of Mr. Jeffrey, which was drank with great en- 
thusiasm. 
Mr. James Maconochie begged to propose a bumper to 
the health of the most distinguished lady which the stage 
of this country has ever produced, Mrs. Siddons—( Ap- 
plause. ) 

The Chairman said, if any thing could reconcile him to 
old age, it was his having seen the rising and setting of 
the brilliant sun of Mrs. Siddons. He recollected the 
anxiety with which he used to press forward to witness her 
performances. He had actually breakfasted at the door 
of the theatre; he had-remained till the doors wereopened, 
at six o’clock, and had sat counting his fingers till seven, 
that the curtain rose, and he could not but remember that 
the first words which that lady spoke more than repaid all 
his labour, and all histoils. Those who had only seen the 
setting of that brilliant and magnificent sun, must allow 
us old fellows (said Sir Walter) who ‘have also witnessed 
its rising, to hold our heads a little higher—(Great ap- 
plause.) Glee, ** Here’s a health to all good lasses.’ 

Mr. Dundas, of Arniston, propesed a name, which he 
said had been too leng unnoticed, but which must be re- 
vered by all who took an interest in'the drama—the me- 
mory of Home, the author fof Douglas, a name which 
must be remembered so long as the stage, the drama, or 
the language of England continued to exist. Drank in 
silence. 

The Chairman.«Jt was a good old proverb, that ** we 
should keep our ain fish-guts to our ain se: maws;" and 
this reminded him that there was.one name which had a 
particular right to notice on this occasion. It was that 
of the person who first established dramatic entertain- 











and he believed he ‘had sustained some loss in the attempt. 
Most of those present would remember a place called Car- 


the stage: but he was a very clever fellow, a jovial honest 
man ; and he (Sir W.) h 


Allan.” 


could not distinctly hear, proposed the health of that gen- 
tlemen, which was drank with great applause. 
After this (half 


excuse of Lord Ogilvy, rheumatism, and with whom he | ¢ 








found, in the time of need, inadequate to the fulfilment of 
our wishes—fearful of raising expectations which we may 
be unable to gratify—desirous not ** to keep the word of 


logies for leaving the meeting so soon, having, he said, the | tions at the shrine of the Vatican. No one 


DINNER TO DAVID WILKIE, EsQ. R.A. 
—— 
Rome, Jan, 26, 1827. 

The artists from Scotland, at present residing in Rome, 
| having formed the wish to give a dinner to their celebrated 
; countryman, were eagerly joined by the other gentlemen 
| of that country, and a dinner was accordingly given to Mr. 
Wilkie, in the Palazzo Astuli, at which nearly fifty Scots- 
men were present. His Grace the Duke of Hamilton 
kindly consented to take the chair. His Grace was our 
ported by Sir Archibald Campbell, Sir Alexander Wood, 
and General Ramsay, as Croupiers. 

There were also present, the Right. Hon. Sir Robert 
Liston, the Hon. Colonel Grant, of Grant; Sir James 
Gordon, Sir William Forbes, and Sir Francis Mackenzie, 
Barts. &c. Xe. As guests, the following distinguished 
foreigners cordially joined in showing this mark of respect 
to so eminent a person—I1 Cavaliere Thorwaldson, 1] 
Cavaliere Camunicini, Il Cavaliere Benvenuti, of Florence. 
Of the numerous English now in Rome, there was, it may 
he said, hardly one who would not have been happy to 
have joined the party, but the number of Scotsmen was 
such as to preclude the possibility of finding accommoda- 
tion, had the dinner been made general to all the British. 
There were, therefore, of the English artists, only pre- 
sent, as guests, Mr. J. Lane, Mr. C. Eastlake; Mr. 
Gibson, sculptor, having been unluckily prevented froin 
attending; the absence also of Mons. Guirin, President 
of the French Academy, from indisposition, was to be 
regretted. 

His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, on entering the apart- 
ments, requested that all the artists present might be in- 
troduced to him, which was accordingly done; and the 
company shortly afterwards sat down to dinner, which, 
as well as the general appearance of the room, was of the 
most splendid description. After dinner the following 
toasts were proposed from the chair : 

** The King, with all the honours.” 

His Holiness the Pope.” 

In giving the above toast, his Grace the Duke of Ha- 
milton observed, that it could not fail to gratify all who 
came, either as artists or as visitors, to this ancient and 
imperial city, to find, awidst the heart burnings and die 
sentions existing between Catholics and Protestants in so 
many other nations of Europe, that here the stranger and 
the student, under the paternal government of the Roman 
Church, were sure to find, even in times of war and civil 
commotion, both encouragement and protection. Feeling, 
therefore, as foreigners, the highest respect for the un- 
affected piety and many virtues of the present Sovereign 
Pontiff, they cannot, in such a meeting, conformably to 
the customs of their country, do less than drink ** Health 
and long life to his Holiness the Pope.” 

This toast was received with enthusiastic applause, and 
was followed by that of ‘* His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York and the Anmy,”’ ** His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence and the Navy,” ** His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, and the rest of the Royal Family.” 
** The health of Mr. Wilkie, the toast of the day,” which 
his Grace gave by observing, that the present assembly 
were, doubtless, so well acquainted with Mr. Wilkie‘’s 
works that to caracterize them was unnecessary: but he 
could not help recalling to them the Ment Day, and the 
Blind Fiddler ; in doing which he described, in a most 
lively manner, the scenes and expressions of both these 
pictures, observing, that the latter had happily found its 
way into the Nationa] Gallery of England, where, his 
Grace paid Mr. Wilkie the high compliment to say, that, 
for expression and fecling, it now sustains its place ensong 


mentsin Edinburgh. He did so with considerable trouble, | the fine specimens of which that gallery is composed, 


The above toast was received with the loudest cheers. 
Mr. Wilkie immediately rose, and said, that in. the 


rubber’s Close.—( 4 laugh. )—It was there that a theatre | gentlemanlike and eloquent address they had just heard, 
was established and a stage erected, by no lessa man'than | complimented, as he had been, by such a judge of art, 
Allan Ramsay.—( Cheering. )—Those who understood his | his embarrassment in returning, as h 


Doric dialect would see that it was not exactly fitted for | thanks, was greatly increased. The honours of the da 
were equally due to his brethren present as to himself’; 


no doubt that he would have! they were honours paid to the arts; and if mixed up with 
felt great pleasure to meet with them here.—( A laugh, )— | a sympathy for the privations to which the too eager pur- 
Let us, therefore drink a bumper to the memory of ** Old | suit of them had exposed an individual, it was only the 

more creditable to their generosity. The arts might well 
The Chairman, after some handsome observations on | elevate the humblest professor, since they gave to imperial 


his respected friend, Mr. Henry M*Kenzie, which we | Rome herself her dearest interest. The possession of art 
had made Italy to all a Jand of promise—had continued 


her empire—and had brought them, Protestants as they 
st ten) Sir Walter made some apolo- | were, across the Alps, in pilgrimage, to pay their devo- 


e ought, his warmest 


new, or could 
Acscribe better than his Grace in the chair, those qualities 


might exclaim—** There’s a twinge ;”—and trusting they | which an artist ought to study in coming to Italy. 1 ie 





would continue to.enjoy themselves, left the. room amidst | t 
the most enthusiastic cheering. 


he exhibition of mind that has given Italian art ite.pr 


eminence. Without'niind, the purity of the antiqae wou 2 
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be unavailing ; the glow of Corregio and Titian were mere 
heey J dramatic compositions of po reas unmean- 
ing; and even the contour and style of Michael 7 ae 
t the highest inspiration of mind, could not have 

essayed, as Milton has done, 

“ To assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.” 

But as Scottish artists, the younger students should be 
aware, that no art that is not intellectual can be worthy of 
Scotland. Bleak as are her mountains, and homely as are 
her people, they have yet in their habits and occupations 
a characteristic acuteness and feeling. She has « history 
which has inspired even the genius of other nations, and 
has interested E by the perfection of female beauty 
in Mary Stuart, and by the ection of female kindness 
fa Flora M‘Donald. On her throne an inspired poet has 
éat, and an inspired poet has come from her plough ; her 
is seen in the effusions of Ossian, as her study in 
the {earning of Buchannan. She has converted the moun- 
tain glen and green bank into a new Arcadia, resounding 
with poetry and music; has realized pastoral life in the 
strains of Allan Ramsay, and has shown the powers of 
thought alike in the heartfelt song of Robert Burns, the 
heart-touching tale of Henry Mackenzie, as in the meta- 
+ por speculations of David Hume and Dugald Stewart. 
fe she that, with story. tradition, habit, character, and 
passion, wielded with all the creative power of a splendid 
—— ony has delighted and astonished the world in 
he gigantic labours of Sir Walter Scott. If, coming from 
euch a land, the artist should represent the fair day with- 
out sentiment, or ** the human face divine” without soul, 
he will be unworthy of his country—unworthy the land 


that gave him birth; but whatever the artist may try, or land. 


whatever he may accomplish, his efforts will be cheerless, 
unless he is met by the sympathy of his own countrymen ; 
he may emulate the distinguished artists now present; 
he may enter the lists with Benvenuti of Florence, and 
Camucini of Rome, to whom the classical taste and intel- 
lectual ain have, with the mantles of Michael Angelo and 
» descended; or, if a sculptor may venture to 
compete with another brilliant genius, Thorwaldson, also 
present, who has come from the frozen shores of the north, 
as if to verify a paradox by giving warmth and life to the 
clay and marble of Italy, the Scottish artist may emulate 
the high ise of the English artist here, or the high 
accomplish ent of the 2 _ our —— > home, still 
unavailing, not met by the co-opera- 

tion of his reveal But that he has this sym- 
y and this co-operation is abundantly proved by the 
Same aoe t. Here is the Highland Chieftain 
and the Landlord—the first of our Nobles by 
the person of our Cronpler, and high civil mtheriey in the 
our Croupier, igh civil authority in the 

Lori Lieutenant of Inverness-shire ; one who has been the 
ive of British Justice, in the person of Sir 

Archibald Cam; ¢ one who has been the tae 
tive of British Sovereigns, in the person of Sir Robert Lis. 
ton ; but, above all, we are honoured with the encourage- 
ment of our Chairman, who, in his own person, represents 
the Noblesse of three Great Kingdoms ;—the Paw my 
chivalry of France, the baronial aristocracy of Bngland, 
and the Chieftains and Thanes of our ancient kingdom. 
The first of our Peers, the first of our Cognoscenti, and in 
his ing the first ney bed art our country 
ean ¢ whose family is, from their taste, dear to the 


Scottish artist, as the family of the Medici is to the Italians | rock 


and whose ancestors are dear to the poet and historian, as 
well as to the painter, for the distinguished part they have 
taken, side by side, with royalty, in the romantic history 
of our country. 

The next toast was—** The Land of Cakes.” 

Sie Archibald Campbell then rose, and gave ** the health 
of his Grace the Duke of Hamilton,” thanking his Grace 
for the honour he had done the company, in having so 
readily consented to take the chair. 
ae health of his Grace was loudly and repeatedly 


His Piense anid. be ny te ey Ie poms oS ty _— on «4 
use Wit 
Phich j health had been received 5 ths wen always 
tp meet bis Clow -sereney ee, ane entered fully into the 
fooling of with every Scotsman must regard 
the triumphs of thes common gountry in the fields of lite- 
rawre and the asts, in moral end physical science. 

Tue Duke of Hamilton then gave * the health of Sir 
Robert Liston,” who had gone through a long and meri- 
sovous career in the diplomatic service of his country, and 
hed ereign in almost every court of 


Pe Robert Liston returned thanks, 
Tere were then successively drunk the ** bealths of I] 
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Cavaliere Camucivi,” “11 Cav. Thorwaldson,” and “Il 
Cav. Benvenuti, of ne 

In giving these toasts, his Grace thanked these illus- 
a —_ for rag ga they saad Mr. Wilkie 
and the company by their ce, ani a just en- 
comium on thei acknowl excellence as artists. These 
addresses his Grace gave in the Italian language. 

General Ramsay, in a. neat speech, then gave the 
** Health of her Grace the Duchess of Hamilton. 

His Grace returned thanks. 

The hext toast was, ** The health of Sir Thomas Law- 
mee, and the Members of the Royal Academy of Lon- 

jon. 

Mr. Wilkie returned thanks; hepassed an eulogium upon 
the high talents and accomplishments of the distinguished 
President, and upon the advancement made in Portraiture, 
Landscape, and History, by his brother members; la- 
mented the loss they had sustained in the death of John 
Flaxman—a loss which, great as the rising genius in 
sculpture was, could ly be compensated. He anti- 
cipated much honour to the next exhibition from three 

mirable works lately is in Rome, the Spartan 
Ieidas of Eastlake, the Jtaijan Vintage of Severn, and the 
elegant group of Psyche borne by the Zephyrs, by Gibson. 

*¢ The English Painters i Rome.” 

Mr. Lane, in behalf of himself and brother artists of 
England, to be permitted the honour of returning 
thanks for the notice his Grace and the rest of the company 
had been pleased to take of them. 

The next toast was ** The English Scul in Rome,” 
which was followed by ** The Memory of John Flaxman ;” 

** Sir Walter Scott and the Poets of a.” 

“Mr. Henry Mackenzie and the literature of Scot. 


** The Institution for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland.” 

** The Trustees Academy of Edinburgh.” : 

The Duke of Hamilton then rose to R pmeg ‘The 
memory of Canova,” and, in an address of great feeling 
and eloquence, characterized his general talent as a scul 
tor, and dwelt with peculiar satisfaction in recalling 
amiable qualities that distinguished his deceased friend.” 


Antiquities. 


Catacombs of Alexandria.—As to the catacombs, I can- 
not but dissent from the very generally received opinion 
of their having been ancient sepulchres. That the prac- 
tice of entombing in such 6 id caves was in 
Egypt no one doubts; but the chambers themselves have 
erm maf =e nor any thing indicative of 
their being applied to apurpose. Every thi ive 
to the archhecture is perfectly Grecian ; and the central hall 
or temple, from which all che other wings diverge, is worthy 
of the bestage. They appear to have abandoned before 
they were completely finished ; but although the entrance 
to many of the apartments is still blocked up by rubbish, 
may be seen to justify the inference of these cata- 
combs having been a subterraneous temple devoted to some 
worship characterized by ~ ag cites. At present the 
place isthe abode of jackals, foxes, and other animals, 
and every part of its recesses are strewed with the bones of 
their prey: indeed, desolation can hardly be conceived 
thore com than here, where we see a work which must 
have required years of labour to hew it out of the solid 
. for some grand purpose, become the habitation of 
the birds and ‘beasts of the desert, and untrodden 
by human foot.—Oriental Herald. 

Discovery of Ancient Ruins.—In consequence of the 
heavy rains last October, a part of the beach of Cape Boco, 
near Marsala, in Sicily, was washed away, and discovered 
some interesting ruins, which have been buried for ages. 
Columns, freezes, Mosaic pavements, and floors of white 
marble, have already been traced; and it is probable that 
further remains of antiquity wiil be found. 
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The Beauties of Chess, 


Te 





§* Ludimus efigiem belli.”—ViDa, 
— 
SOLUTION TO GAME CXXx. 


" WHITE. BLACK. 

1 Knight ...D—7X 1 Knight ...Dmy 

2 King ......H—8 2 Bishop ...G—6,ang 
the game is drawn by a stale mate; if the black, instes 
of taking the pawn with the bishop, were to the 
Shaya a lic ei 

ing wi wp, t i 
opr Satay pewn, taking the knight wih 

—— 
NO. CXXXI. 
[Communicated by W. C.} 


The white to move, and to checkmate in three more, 


Black. 
Veda iso qiéga us 9 
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Go Correspondents. 


Porucar Epucation—MBscHanics’ InsriTut Art of 
Lipraniss, &c.—In reply to the inquiry of 4 Mechanic, 
have to observe, that the Baron Dupin’s demonstrationd 
the beneficial effects of popular education has been on cur 
file of reserve for several weeks, and will, in all probabliig, 
be introduced into the next Kaleidoseope. 


AuTnor or WaverLey.—Our readers will, we think, deriv 
some amusement from the report we have given of thefint 
annual dinner of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund, and the 
speech of Sir Walter Scott, avowing himself the author 
all those works distinctively styled “‘ The Scotch Novel’ 
By some oversight in our arrangements, the editorial t 
marks intended-as a preface are dissevered from the report 


Ma. Witxtx.—The proceedings at the recent dinner giveite 
our talented countryman at Rome, appeared to us vaty 
likely to interest our renders, and we have, therefore, » 
lected an abridged report for thelr amusement. 


Tux PLaacus oF Mancnesrer.—We shall insert in the nest 
Kaleidoscope, Chapter I. of J. H.’s communication; although 
we should have preferred previously seeing a little mored 
the work. 

Conk JackeTs Axo CoLLans.—We sball take an early opper- 
tunity of replying to L. K. on this subject.— His letter a 
the repetition of the adverb very shall appear in eur next 
L. K- is somewhat too severe upon a certain correspondent, 
although we do not mean to enter upon any defence of th 
party alluded to. 


Wren Anrigurrizs.—The letter of An Antiquary, respecting 
the hallelujah stone, shall be given next week. ; 


Jerry's preface has been received, aad shall be re-perused, 
we have failed to discern its drift on a first reading. 


J. Ms story has reached us, and shall be perused forthwith 


cael 
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Barometer | Extreme; Mbermo-\Extreme, State of Hemarke 
at during | meter | heatéu- [the Wind ot 
noon. Night. | morning |ring Day.) at noun. aocen. 
Feb. 
21 |29 60] 30 0] 34 0] 39 OF N. jCloudy, 
22 }29 83| 30 0} 32 0] 388 O; N. r. 
23 | 29 80] 31 0} 36 0} 39 0} W. Cloudy. 
24 | 29 80) 38-0) 32 0] 40 O Ss. |Fair. ; 
25 | 29 80| 30° 0/ 34 0] 40 0} SSE. /Fair. 
26 }29 40} 35 0; 43 0} S52 3 §.S.W. |Stormy. 
97 129 201 43 0| 47 01 49 0| W.S.W.l8tormy. 
26th, Very heavy rain during night. 
27th, Very etormy during vigut. 
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